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English Blind-Stamped Bindings 
J.B. OLDHAM 


Mr Oldham’s Sandars Lectures, given at Cambridge in 1949, are 
devoted to English bindings of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. 
The text lists, classifies, describes and attributes to particular binders 
the various ornaments in use and provides a systematic method of 
approach to the subject. There are 61 collotype illustrations. 

Edition limited to 750 copies. £8 8s. net 


Engraving in England 
Part I: The Tudor Period 
A. M. HIND 


The first volume of an authoritative catalogue of English engravings 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. Mr Hind lists and annotates all the 
works of known engravers. There are 317 half-tones and a 
photogravure frontispiece. £6 6s. net 


English Books and Readers 
1475-1557 
H. S. BENNETT 


These Sandars Lectures for 1951 deal with the history of books in 
England from Caxton to the incorporation of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, and, inevitably, with the history of English civilization in that 
time. Mr Bennett discusses the extent and nature of the reading 
public, its tastes, the organization of the book trade, the methods of 


printers, in a book which is a contribution both to scholarship and 
to humane studies. 35s. net 
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Memorabilia 








§OME ten years ago (clxxxii. 323) we gave 
ourselves the pleasure of devoting our 
front page to an appreciation of Desmond 
MacCarthy, ie. to the lifelikeness of his 
volume of Portraits. We made a mystery of his 
identity, giving him away only as the author 
of what seemed to us an uncharacteristically 
impatient review of a then recent book. Since 
his death his fellow-critics have done justice 
to his urbanity, his moderation, his balance, 
his wide reading. We think there is something 
else for them to do. A year ago he published 
a volume of till-then-uncollected articles, and 
these should obtain for him a more special 
recognition of his intellect—the critical 
intellect that cannot be blind to an author’s 
merits or his faults, nor silent on them. The 
volume was entirely devoted to one author, 
whose cleverness had tired many of us, whose 
not infrequent follies had blotted out what 
we had known of his selfless generosity. Not 
80 with Desmond MacCarthy. During his 
forty-two years of writing-life nothing in 
Shaw's plays and prefaces had defeated his 
admiration, nothing had relaxed his praise- 
finding and fault-finding. This book should 
fix MacCarthy’s rank as a critic. We think 
it may help to fix Shaw’s place in the world 
of thought. His death has been a great blow 
to his reputation: we suddenly realized that 
€ was a very human Superman and that it 
was his misfortune—a quite unimportant 
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misfortune—to have lived so long as to com- 
pare with Methuselah. But now Sir Desmond 
MacCarthy’s reprinted criticisms will show us 
what Shaw was, and how carelessly we read 
him, or left him in great measure unread. 
Not at once can one find time for any large 
re-reading of Shaw, but at once one can begin 
to learn from MacCarthy how to read 
critically, where it is one’s self quite as often 
as Shaw that one must criticize. Forty-five 
years ago MacCarthy began at once to 
criticize the critics: ‘There are so many in- 
teresting things to say about Shaw’s work 
which are not quite true, and so many true 
things which are not interesting.’ To read 
MacCarthy’s book straight through from the 
beginning is to want to quote passage after 
passage of what is finely true and greatly in- 
teresting. Thus on pages 14 and 15 Mac- 
Carthy tracks Shaw through a veritable laby- 
rinth of fallacy, and maps the way out; but 
we must abridge: ‘ The artistic merit of such 
work [conveying with perfect clearness the 
emotion which possesses the characters] re- 
quires no comment, and its social importance 
lies in helping people to distinguish better 
between their emotions and therefore to walk 
more sure-footedly through life. But at this 
point Mr. Shaw’s peculiar bias comes in. His 
knowledge of the ease with which men deceive 
themselves at these junctures, and his con- 
stant prejudice that the ordinary view must 
be hopelessly beside the point, lead him as a 
philosophical critic to ignore emotional com- 
plications, which as an artist he here reflects 
in his work.’ On pages 54 and 55, ‘ Mr. Shaw 
is a writer of genius and cannot help reflecting 
life as he sees it, in spite of his theories.’ But 
there the theories are: ‘We cannot teach him 
much about his art. But we can probe, twitch, 
and tug his philosophy to test it, and bring 
our tentacles and thread to bind him, if pos- 
sible, to the earth he “too untimely scorns,” 
fixing his gaze upon the Superman ’ (pp. 64-5). 

No one could have enjoyed Shaw more 
untiringly than MacCarthy, no one could 
have been more iinmitigably his critic—not 
a fault in art, in logic, or in feeling is 
condoned. 


READERS are reminded that the editor 

welcomes short notes on points of 
grammatical usage, on new words and new 
senses of existing words (with sources for 
these), on pronunciation, and on references 
for old words earlier than those given in 
O.E.D. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE IDENTITY OF E.K. OF THE 
SHEPHEARDES CALENDER 
ON 


10 April, 1759, from his lodging in 
London, one who signed himself E. K. 
wrote the dedicatory Epistle of The Shep- 
heardes Calender to Gabriel Harvey. He had 
already written the Generall argument and a 
glosse to each eclogue. The poem came out 
anonymously, though Immerito was known 
to be Spenser, but later, when the first books 
of The Faerie Queene had_ established 
Spenser’s reputation and it became more 
widely known that Spenser was the author of 
the earlier poems, E. K. remained E. K. and 
his identity was not revealed in the folio 
edition of Spenser's collected poems made in 
1611 after the poet’s death. 

If Spenser was born in 1552 as we calculate 
from Amoretti LX, or 1552-3, then some 
attention to him is timely, and Spenser is over- 
due for attention. In this we may include his 
first editor, for the mysterious E. K. not only 
supplied the glosse to the poem, he launched 
Spenser as “the new poete” at a time when 
England was in need of new poetry. Nothing 
has emerged from British scholarship on 
Spenser in recent years to compare with the 
Variorum from the Johns Hopkins Press, Bal- 
timore, of which The Shepheardes Calender 
appears in volume I of The Minor Poems 
(1943). The identity of E. K. has a place of its 
own for consideration in the notes, but it is 
not much of a place for there is not much to 
say. In half a dozen pages the opinions of 
those who believe E. K. was Spenser himself 

or Spenser and Harvey, or an unknown 
collaborator whose initials were E. K.—and 
those who believe that E. K. was a person in 
his own right, and that person Edward Kirke, 
a contemporary of Spenser at Cambridge, one 
year junior to the poet, are re-stated. The 
Editor sums up in one sentence: “ Latterly 
the question of E. K’s identity has been re- 
vived in Notes and Queries, clxxx. The old 
evidence is reviewed at length without much 
addition.” 

The purpose of this article is to suggest a 
new “addition,” and to recommend him for 
further research. Even if he proves unaccept- 
able as E.K. to scholars, consideration of 
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his claim will at least do homage to the two 
men most concerned, Spenser and Richard 
Mulcaster. No one, so far as I know, has ever 
suggested that Spenser asked his schoolmaster 
to edit his first published poem, and it isa 
theory that cannot be proved. But if he did 
ask Mulcaster, and the proposal was accepted, 
the need for secrecy is too obvious to labour 
here. Spenser was ambitious to enter the field 
of letters at the highest social level: it would 
not have done for it to have been known that 
he entered it with his schoolmaster holding 
his hand. Yet there were many reasons why 
Mulcaster must have made the best editor for 
such a poem as The Shepheardes Calender— 
even if a great many of the personal allusions 
in the poem were mysterious to him. First 
of all, Spenser needed someone who would 
champion his use of good old English words, 
someone who deplored the fact that scholars 
thought the English tongue unfit for serious 
thought; such a champion must be a 
philologist and one who could speak with 
authority, a scholar, even if his learning had 
got perhaps a thought rusty after teaching 
little boys for nearly twenty years, rusty, that 
is, when compared with scholars fresh from 
Oxford and Cambridge. He must lb 
especially familiar with northern words since 
many of the “rusticall rudenesses” of the 
Shepheardes Calender were Lancashire. It 
goes without saying that Spenser’s editor must 
be a lover of both Plato and Chaucer and 
familiar with the works of the more impor- 
tant poets of Italy and France, Ariosto, 
Marot, du Bellay and the members of the 
Pleiad. A close knowledge of the poet's 
private life was not necessary, and where 
enlightenment was needed Spenser could 
prompt. E. K. says in his Epistle that he and 
the poet were “for long time furte 
estraunged,” but that when faced with the 
prospect of editing the Calender he “ thought 
good,” he says, “ to take the paines upon me. 

To know Mulcaster one must know his 
book Elementariet which was published in 
1582, that is after the Calender, which was 
published in 1579. The book is dedicated to 
the Earl of Leicester and “ entreateth chefelie 
of the right writing of our English tung.” It 
is the testament of the leading schoolmaster 


: ey ee sg veg Fe E. T. Cam- 
pagnac, Oxfor niversity Press, 1925. 

I do not know if * is significant that the 
Elementarie — 4 Faerie Queene have i 
devices on their title pages, an en 
with the words Anchora Spei, though Mulcaster 
and Spenser had different printers. 
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of the day, the first head of Merchant 
Taylors’, a favourite of Queen Elizabeth, and 
in it we may find the equipment he gave 
Spenser to become a great poet. All we can 
do at present is to glance briefly at it before 
returning to E. K’s Epistle for comparison. 

In his recommendation of the language he 
begins, logically, with the alphabet, the 
yowels with their “ manie pretie notes,” the 
letter E of such “marvellous use,” the 
“timing and the tuning of one letter with 
another,” “‘e, passant and this gentle i before 
§ have oftimes great alliance together.” 

He is the music master teaching the future 
musician his notes, exhorting him to diligence 
and courage “for the common weall is the 
measur of everie mans being .. . if he 
is able to serve and do not, his choice con- 
demns him.” He must have “an invinciple 
and laborious courage to go through with al 
paines... .’ He can suggest a theme of life 
and death that later the pupil was to set to 
his own music: “ Everie privat man traveleth 
in this world to win rest after toil, to have 
ease after labor. . . .”. The melody of the 
vowels was there already for Spenser to 
transpose : 

Is not short paine well borne, that brings long 

heb teres the soule to sleepe in quiet grave? 

Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 

Ease after warre, death after life does greatly 
please. 

His method is to show how language is 
subdued “from hir first rudeness to her best 
perfection” by Sound, Reason, Custom and 
finally Art which breeds “a perpetuall quiet- 
nesse in writing.” There is “in our tung great 
and suff€ient stuf for Art.” 

In a letter to Harvey (April, 1580), Spenser 
writing of accent says: “ But it is to be wonne 
with Custome, and rough words must be sub- 
dued with use.” And the significant word 
art occurs in the Calender (December) in the 
lines that critics agree are a tribute to his old 
schoolmaster. 

A good old shephearde, Wrenock was his name, 

Made me by arte more cunning in the same. 

It is interesting here to note that though 

-K. supplies comments to every unusual 
word or name throughout the Calender in his 

sosse, if only to say that he does not know 
what the poet means, about the word 
Wrenock and its context he is silent, which 
Sexactly what we would expect if E. K. were 
Mulcaster himself. But here are Mulcaster’s 
observations on the use of the English 
language, 
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“Our tung is capable if our peple wold 
be painfull.” 

* Ye will say it is uncouth. In dede, being 
unused. And so was it in Latin, and so is it 
in ech language.” 

. what reason is it, to be acquainted 
abrode and a stranger at home? To know 
foren tungs by rule, and our own by rote? 
. . . | love Rome, but London better, I 
favour Italie but England more, I honor 
the Latin but I worship the English.” 


This is the whole argument of Elementarie, 
and one could quote many more such 
sentences. E. K. has the same decided views 
the same jealousy for our English tongue. In 
his Epistle he defends Spenser’s use of old 
English words. 

“And first of the wordes to speake, I 
graunt they be something hard, and of most 
men unused, yet both English . . . and sure 
I think, and think I think not amisse, that 
they bring great grace and, as one would 
say, auctoritie to the verse.” 

“For in my opinion it is one special 
prayse, of which many are dew to this 
Poete, that he hath laboured to restore, as 
to theyr rightfull heritage such good and 
naturall English words as have bene long 
time out of use and almost cleane dis- 
herited. Which is the onely cause that our 
Mother tonge, which truely of it self is both 
ful enough for prose and stately enough 
for verse, hath long time ben counted most 
bare and barrein of both.” 

“*.. . they patched up the holes with peces 

and rags of other languages borowing here 

of the french, there of the Italian, every- 

where of the Latine, not weighing how il 

those tongues accorde with themselves, but 

much worse with ours: So now they have 
made our English tongue a gallimaufray 
or hodgepodge of al other speches.” 

Shame, he says, “on those, in their own 
mother tongue straungers to be counted and 
alienes.” 

Both E. K. and Mulcaster quote Tully with 
reference to the prejudice of those against 
their own tongues, and they are both almost 
fussily pedantic in their frequent references 
and citations from the classics. 

We cannot prove that Spenser kept in touch 
with his old schoolmaster; so many passages 
of his life, as in Shakespeare’s, remain unex- 
plored, but his character, and this we know 
from his poetry and from his contemporaries, 
gives us certain directions. His great virtue 
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was loyalty, to the Queen, to his country, to 
the ideals of Puritanism, to his friends. He 
was loyal to his tutor Harvey whom many of 
his friends disliked and ridiculed, and we may 
be certain that he was loyal to Mulcaster who 
first encouraged him in the writing of poetry. 
It is certain that Mulcaster knew Harvey at 
Pembroke as Merchant Taylors boys were 
usually sent to Pembroke. Spenser’s letters 
to Harvey show, here and there, a similarity 
of thought to Mulcaster’s beliefs in Elemen- 
tarie, and if Mulcaster was E. K. it accounts 
for the identical translation by Spenser of the 
two Latin hexameters (in his letter April, 
1580) with the translation of them by E. K. 
in his glosse for May (69). Spenser would 
have remembered what he had been taught 
at school. 

Critics have been surprised that E.K. 
proved himself so knowledgeable on northern 
words and phrases, and suggest that Spenser 
prompted him, or wrote the glosse himself. 
We know that Mulcaster was a northern man 
—he was born in Carlisle—and chose 
northern men as his ushers on _ being 
appointed the first headmaster of Merchant 
Taylors. This brought him the only criticism 
that the first diocesan inspection of the 
school made: the boys, they said, all spoke 
indistinctly, and the northern accent of the 
ushers was the cause. 

Though Spenser mentions E.K. in his 
letters to Harvey, telling him, for instance, 
that he has written a glosse for his Dreames 
wherein he says “ be some things excellently, 
and many things wittily discoursed of E. K.” 
Harvey never directly mentions him so far 
as we know, but his letters are so full of 
mysterious and guarded allusions, phrases 
like “ you know my meaning,” that one could 
prove anything from them. One gets the im- 
pression of him as being jealous of Spenser’s 
loyalties; there are many remarks flung out 
in a kind of bantering impatience: “Keep 
your gorbellyed Maister’s rules,” and, “ you 
remember mine olde Stoicall exclamation: 
Fie on childish affection in the discoursing 
and deciding of schoole matters.” And though 
from the context this may refer to Drant 
whom Spenser has quoted to him as an 
authority on prosody, yet the word childish 
seems to recall an earlier influence. And his 
other remark in an earlier letter: “. . . it is 
not, either Position, or Dipthong, or Diastole, 
or any like Grammar Schoole Device, that 
doeth, or can indeede, either make of 
sillables, but only the common allowed and 


received Prosodye ...” would seem more 
pointedly to refer to Spenser’s schoolmaster 
especially as Mulcaster’s first book was 
called Positions, and though this was not to 
be published until the year following, we 
know that the exchange of manuscripts be. 
tween scholars and friends was usual and 
probable. E. K. writes of those English poems 
which Harvey has not yet published, and 
mentions those works that “ sleep in silence” 
of Spenser’s. Harvey has got the first 
“parcels” of the Faerie Queene when he 
writes in 1580, and both E.K. and Harvey 
mention a book by Sir Thomas Smith that 
was not published until 1581. “I have a 
perfect copie in wryting, lent me by his kinse- 
man, and my verye singular good freend, 
M. Gabriel Harvey:” he writes in the glosse 
to January. So that it is very likely that 
Harvey, as a leading scholar of the day, had 
seen Mulcaster’s books in manuscript, but 
himself being all for the classics he quite 
quite obviously disapproved of Spenser’s use 
of archaic English and bold innovations in 
metre and laid the blame at Mulcaster’s door. 

E. K. has remained too long a mystery for 
him to be easily unmasked to-day. Unless 
some contemporary evidence is unburied we 
can only guess. But to say that Spenser 
wrote his own glosse is unkind to the poet, 
for though he had the courage to believe in 
his own importance his message to his poem 
was limited to eighteen gently deprecating 
lines of verse which immediately precede 
E. K’s generous Epistle. Neither is Edward 
Kirke a satisfactory guess, for he was younger 
than Spenser and does not suggest an old 
scholiast. E.K. makes several inaccuracies, 
but he has the treasuring, loving memory of 
a man who has seen more than a quarter of 
a century of life since his university days. To 
guess after a careful study of Elementarie that 
Mulcaster is the most likely E. K. is at least 
to do homage to Spenser’s loyalty and to call 
attention to a delightful book that has been 
too much neglected. 

C. MARGARET GREIG. 


‘HERO AND LEANDER’ AND 
*‘LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST’ 


JIN Shakespere’s Five-Act Structure (Urbana, 

1947), p. 644, T. W. Baldwin argues that 
Shakespeare in Love’s Labour's Lost 3 
indebted to Marlowe’s Hero and Leander. He 
compares Love’s Labour's Lost, IV, iii. 336-7, 
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For valour, is not Love a Hercules 

Still climbing trees in the Hesperides? 
with Hero and Leander, II, 297-8, 

Leander now, like Theban Hercules 

Ent’red the orchard of th’ Hesperides, 
and claims that only here does Hercules him- 
sf pluck the apples, and that in other 
versions he ‘did not enter the orchard but 
sent Atlas.’ This is an astounding statement, 
and its falsity absolves us from considering 
his further argument for Marlowe’s priority. 
In fact both versions of the story were 
thoroughly familiar, and the one which 
Marlowe and Shakespeare refer to was being 
used just about the same time by Greene, who 
shows Vandermast conjuring up Hercules in 
the act of plucking the fruit in Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay. There is perhaps a little 
more in Baldwin’s subordinate argument, that 


.in both passages love is involved. Even this 


is mis-stated. Neither Marlowe nor Shake- 
speare implies, as Baldwin thinks, that 
Hercules performed his feat for love, so that 
no common error is involved. But it is 
arguable that Shakespeare’s comparison 
would have come more easily to him if 
Marlowe’s had come before. 

Baldwin’s main argument, then, cannot be 
sustained, but there is another passage in the 
same scene which suggests that his conclusion 
is correct. Bantering Berowne on his black 
love, his companions say : 

aa by look like her are chimney-sweepers 

te "had since her time are colliers counted 

right. 

King. ‘And Ethiopes of their sweet complexion 


crack. 
(ll. 262-4.) 


‘Since her time’ has no very obvious 
appropriateness. We are left to suppose that 
not only are hyperbolic effects being 
attributed to the lady’s blackness, but she is 
even being treated as a figure of ancient his- 
tory, not a present reality. Yet nothing more 
is made of this in the dialogue, and it seems 
an odd idea to have occurred to Shakespeare 
out of the blue. But it is much more 
intelligible if he was recalling a passage in 
Hero and Leander: 
Therefore, in sign 
suff'red wrack, 


Since Hero’s time 
black. 


her [i.e. Nature’s] treasure 
hath half the world been 


(I, 49-50.) 
The link is obvious. Both passages refer to 
negroes and both are written in the same 
mocking vein. If Shakespeare did know 
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Marlowe’s poem, this is pre-eminently a place 
where he would recall it. 

These lines of Love’s Labour’s Lost, unlike 
those cited by Baldwin, are not among those 
which believers in a 1598 revision usually 
attribute to that revision, and I should reject 
Baldwin’s view that Shakespeare depended on 
the printed Hero and Leander of that year. 
If I am right, we have, rather, an argument 
against a very early dating for Love’s 
Labour's Lost, though of course revisionist 
theories are not ruled out. There seems no 
difficulty in believing that the manuscript of 
Hero and Leander was accessible to Shake- 
speare at any time from 1593. 


J.C. MAXWELL. 


FOLIO SOPHISTICATIONS IN 
“ OTHELLO ” 


E Folio text of Othello is generally 

thought to be better than that of the First 
Quarto, and it is certainly printed with 
greater care. Yet there are several Q readings 
which deserve more consideration than they 
have had. The F reading bitter (1, iii. 355) is 
almost certainly a sophistication of acerbe, 
since acerbissimo is to be found in Shake- 
speare’s source; yet only Ridley and 
Alexander have dared to adopt the Q read- 
ing. Ridley alone appears to have printed the 
Q provulgate (I, ii. 21), where F has promul- 
gate. In both these cases the rarity of the 
Q word provides a reason for the F 
sophistication. 

There are at least two other Q readings 
for which a good case can be made, though 
no modern editors have adopted them. At 
II, i. 11 ff., Q reads: 

For doe but stand vpon the banning shore, 

The chiding billow seemes to pelt the cloudes . . . 
The F version of these lines has two variants : 

For do but stand vpon the Foaming Shore, 

The chidden Billow seemes to pelt the Clowds. . . 
At first sight foaming seems to be more 
natural, though Ridley suggested that ban- 
ning concealed the true reading, now lost. 
Steevens, however, argued that Q offered the 
bolder image, i.e. “the shore that execrates 
the ravage of the waves.” But surely Shake- 
speare was thinking of the shore as forbid- 
ding the waves to advance farther, and the 
idea may be compared with Richard II, I, i. 
62, and King John, II, i. 23. The other mean- 
ing of banning may have suggested chidden 
or chiding in the next line. 
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There is another interesting Q reading later 
in the same scene (II, i. 68): 

Tempests themselues, by seas, and houling windes, 

The guttered rocks, and congregated sands, 

Traitors enscerped ; to clog the guiltlesse Keele, 

As hauing sence of beauty, do omit 

Their common natures, letting goe safely by 

The diuine Desdemona. 


Tempests themselues, high Seas, and howling 

windes, 

The gutter’d-Rockes, and Congregated Sands, 

Trakeers ensteep’d, to enclogge the guiltlesse 

eele, 

As hauing sence of Beautie, do omit 

Their mortall Natures, letting go safely by 

The Diuine Desdemona. 

We must accept F high, and the omission of 
the semi-colon in the third of these lines; 
but enclogge is unsatisfactory after another 
word beginning with the same prefix. There 
remains the mysterious enscerped. Steevens 
suggested there was an old English word 
escerped borrowed from escarpé, which 
Shakespeare, “not finding congruous to the 
image of clogging the keel, afterwards 
changed.” Grant White read enscarp’d in 
1861 because he believed that Shakespeare 
never uses steep in the sense of plunge or sub- 
merge, but he was converted by the later line 
(LV, ii. 50): 

Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips... 
(cf. W.T. II, i. 40: “in the cup / A spider 
steep’d”’) and he read ensteep’d in his second 
edition. Yet, as White himself pointed out, 
c and ¢ were often confused in MS.; and the 
F reading is as likely to be a misreading of 
enscarp'd as the Q reading of ensteep’d. The 
image of the treacherous, shelving rocks, 
hidden in the water and waiting for the 
innocent ship, is more effective than that sug- 
gested by ensteep’d. It may be added that 
clog could mean obstruct in Shakespeare’s 
day, and in any case could apply to the sands, 
if not to the rocks. KENNETH MUIR. 


THE FAMILY OF SMITH 
Of Buckland, Boughton Monchelsea, Maid- 
stone, etc. All in the County of Kent 


(Continued from page 290) 
GENERATION V 


Issue of Symon Smith (of Gen. IV above) 
and Judith, or Alice, née Knatchbull and 
Mary née Hales his successive wives: 

By his said first wife, the said Judith, or 
Alice, née Knatchbull: 
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(1) Thomas Smith. Described in Berry's 
E.P. as “ Thomas Smythe, baptised at Bough. 
ton 5 March 1597.” He was baptised at 
Boughton Monchelsea (as “ Thomas Smith 
the sunne of Simon Smith ”) 5 March 1597/8, 

He was—per Berry’s E.P.—buried at 
Maidstone 29 April, 1602. He was, in fact, 
buried (as “Thomas Smyth son of Simon 
Smyth gent of boughton munchelsey”) at 
— Maidstone, 30 (not 29) April, 


(2) Simon Smith. Described by Berry's 
E.P. as “ Simon Smythe baptised at Bough- 
ton 17 September 1595.” He was, in fact, 
baptised (as “Simon Smith the sunne of 
Simon Smith”) at Boughton Monchelsea 
19 September, 1594 (not 17 September, 1595), 

He was per Berry’s E.P.—buried at Bough- 
ton Monchelsea 20 March, 1603. 


By his said second wife Mary née Hales 
(and I here continue the numeration from 
the foregoing): 


(3) Elizabeth née Smith. Described in the 
above-mentioned Additional MS. 5507, 
p. 219, as “Eliz” née Smith “ pma,” ie, 
eldest daughter. She was baptised at Bough- 
ton Monchelsea (as “ Elizabeth daughter of 
Simon Smith ”) 28 July, 1605. She was living 
15 July, 1623, and 15 January, 1631. She 
was also living (married: Finch) at the date 
of the Will of her brother Henry Smith 
(below) which was proved 6 May, 1645. 

She—per Berry’s E.P.—married Edward 
Finch of Tenterden, Esquire. (Cp. “ my cozen 
Samuel Finch ” and “* my cozen Alice Finch” 
—“cozen” presumably meaning nephew 
and niece respectively—in the Will of her 
said brother Henry Smith.) 

There was probably issue of such marriage, 
for whom see below, Gen. V. 


(4) Edward Smith. Baptised at Boughton 
Monchelsea (as “ Edward sonne of Simo 
Smith ”) 23 February, 1608/9. He doubtless 
died as an infant, and before the baptism of 
his brother Edward Smith which took place 
on 13 April, 1610. 


(5) Edward Smith. Described in the above- 
mentioned Additional MS., No. 5507. p. 219, 
as “ Edwardus” Smith “et. 10 an,” which 
is a repetition from the Pedigree of the family 
in The Visitation of Kent 1619, so that 
1619 he was 10 years of age. He is described 
in Berry's E.P. as “‘ Edward Smythe of Lested 
Lodge, Esq., eldest” [sic] “ son, baptised at 
Boughton Monchelsea 13 April 1610.” He 
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was there baptised on ‘nat date as “ Edward 
sonne of Simd Smith.” 

He was living (under 21 and to come in, 
under his father’s Will, for the lease, etc., 
of the Rectory of Boughton Monchelsea, 
proviso with remainder over in the event of 
his death under 21 in favour of his brother 
John Smith) 15 July, 1623. 

He—per Berry’s E.P.—died unmarried and 
was buried at Chart Sutton on 2 March, 
1631/2. He was there buried on that date as 
“Edwarde Smithe Gent.” 

In and by his Will dated 15 November, 
1631—wherein he described himself as 
“Edward Smith of Chart next Sutton 
Valence, Co. Kent, gent”—he made 
bequests: —“‘ unto Elizabeth and Mary my 
sisters”; ““unto Alice Margaret and Anne 
my sisters to each of them £10... . to be 
paid them at their severall ages of 18 yeares 
or dayes of marriage wch shall first come ”; 
“unto Dorothie Juxon my Goddaughter.”” 

He willed and bequeathed “unto Sr 
Edward Hales Kt. and Bt. And unto Mary 
Smith my mother all my lease Estate interest 
and terme of yeares yet to come and 
unexpired of and in the Rectorie or p sonage 
of Boughton Monchelsey in the said Co. of 
Kent... upon... trust... that they shall 
convey over unto John Smith my brother at 
his age of 24 yeares the whole interest and 
terme of the said Rectory or psonage.. . 
and if ye ye” [sic, for said] “ John Smith 
shall dye before his said age of 24 yeares That 
then the like conveyance of the lease of the 
said Rectory or psonage shall be made in 
like sort to Henry Smith my brother at his age 
of 21 yeares. Item I give and bequeath unto 
John Smith my Brother and to his heires all 
my messuages lands tenements and heredita- 
ments... in the said County of Kent (except- 
ing such lands as were lately bought of 
Christopher Stonehouse and James Stone- 
house with others) Provided alwaies that if 
my said Brother John shall dye before his 
age of 24 yeares then I give will and bequeath 
the same unto Henry Smith my Brother and 
is heirs for ever at his age of 21 yeares. 
ltem | will and bequeath unto Henry Smith 

my Brother and his heires at his age of 21 
years my lands called Stumblehams and Pett- 
feilde being in the Pishe of Boughton 

Malherbe and Hedcome in the aforesaid 


‘In Hasted’s History of Kent, Vol. IX, p.244, 


! find as follows:— George Smith late of St. 


Mildred’s and Dorothy his wife daughter of George 
uxon gent. late of Chart Sutton.” 
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County of Kent late purchased of Christo- 
pher Stonehouse and others.” 

Residuary bequest “ unto my well beloved 
Mother Mary Smith And I make and 
ordaine the said Mary And the said Sir 
Edward Hales my Executors of this my last 
will and Testament.” 

Holograph Will “written . . 
owne hand.” 

Such Will was signed “ Edward Smith,” 
was witnessed by Nicholas Francklyn, 
Thomas Scoone, and Mathew Blackborne, 
and was proved in the Archdeaconry Court 
of Canterbury 12 April, 1632, by Mary Smith 
mother of the said deceased and one of the 
Executors in his said Will named. 

There followed—upon such Probate—a 
note as follows:—* Received the originall 
will of the said Edward Smith deceased fayre 
and uncancelled accordinge to the Judges’ 
decree in that behalfe made the day and year 
aforesayd ” (i.e., apparently, 12 April, 1632) 
“by Mary Smythe. Witnesses: John Hales, 
Samuel Hales.” 

(6) Mary née Smith. Described in the 
above-mentioned Additional MS., No. 5507, 
p. 219, as “ Maria” née Smith “2,” i.e., 
second daughter. Described in Berry’s E.P. 
as “ Mary= William Powell, Esq.” 

She was baptised at Boughton Monchelsea 
(as “ Mary daughter of Simo Smith”) 20 
May, 1611. She was living 15 July, 1623, 
and 15 November, 1631. She was also living 
(married: Powell) at the date of the Will 
of her brother Henry Smith which was 
proved 6 May, 1645. 

She—per Berry’s E.P.—married William 
Powell. Whether or not there was any issue 
of such marriage I do not know. 


(7) Alicia née Smith. Described in the 
above-mentioned Additional MS., No. 5507, 
p. 219, as “Alicia” née Smith “3,” i.e., 
third daughter. Described in Berry’s E.P. as 
* Alice, ob. unmarried.” 

She was baptised at Boughton Monchelsea 
(as ‘“ Alicia filia Simonis Smith”) 10 July, 
1614. She was living (unmarried and under 
18) 15 July, 1623, and (unmarried and under 
18) 15 November, 1631. 

She—per Berry’s E.P.—died unmarried. 
She was buried at Chart Sutton (as “ Mris 
Alice Smithe virgin”) 17 March, 1634. 

(8) John Smith. Described in the above- 
mentioned Additional MS., No. 5507, p. 219, 
as “ Johannes” Smith “ et 3 an,” which is 
a repetition from the Pedigree of the family 


. with mine 
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in The Visitation of Kent 1619, so that in 
1619 he was 3 years old. Described in Berry’s 
E.P. as “ John Smythe of Lested-Lodge, Esq., 
J.P. for Co. Kent; baptised at Boughton Mon- 
chelsea 29 October 1615, buried at Chart 
Sutton 31 Jan. 1692/3.” He was baptised 
at Boughton Monchelsea on such named date 
as “ Joannes filius Simonis Smith.” 

He was living (under 21 and to be appren- 
ticed “to some good trade,” if thought fit, 
under his father’s Will dated:—) 15 July, 
1623. He was living (under 24 and to come in, 
on reaching 24, for all his brother Edward 
Smith’s “lease estate interest and terme of 
yeares yet to come and unexpired of and in 
the Rectorie or Parsonage of Boughton 
Monchelsey Co. Kent,” and also for other 
property in Co. Kent under the Will of his 
said brother Edward Smith dated:—) 
15 November, 1631. He was living (proving 
the Will—undated—of his brother Henry 
Smith, and coming in thereunder for his said 
brother Henry Smith’s lands, including 
lands in Boughton Malherbe) 6 May, 1645. 

He—per Berry’s E.P.—was buried at 
Chart Sutton 31 January, 1692/3. 

He is doubtless the “ John Smyth ” whose 
Will was (per Berry’s E.P.) proved in the 
Consistory Court of Canterbury in 1693. But 
I do not think that I have ever seen this Will. 

He married—per the above-mentioned 
Additional MS., No. 5507, p. 219; Hasted’s 
History of Kent, 1782; and Berry’s E.P.— 
Mary née Bargrave (baptised at Christ 
Church, Canterbury, 31 May, 1629), daughter 
of Dr. Isaac Bargrave, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury, etc., by Elizabeth née Dering (whom 
he had married at Boston Malherbe [sic: 
probably an error for Boughton Malherbe] 
1 October, 1618) his wife, daughter of John 
Dering of Egerton, Co. Kent, Esq., by Eliza- 
beth née Wotton his second wife, sister of 
Edward Lord Wotton, Baron Wotton of 
Marley. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. VI. 


(9) Margareta née Smith. Described in 
the above-mentioned Additional MS., No. 
5507, p. 219, as ‘“* Margt” née Smith “ 4,” ice., 
fourth daughter. Described in Berry’s E.P. 
as “ Margaret, ob. unmarried.” 

She was baptised at Boughton Monchelsea 
(as “‘ Margareta filia Mri Simonis Smith”) 
24 October, 1617. She was living (unmarried 
and under 18) 15 July, 1623, and (unmarried 
and under 18) 15 November, 1631. 
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She—per Berry’s E.P.—died unmarried, 
She was buried at Chart Sutton (as Mris 
Margret Smithe virgin daughter of Symon 
Smithe gent and Marye his wife ”) 26 Novem. 
ber, 1635. 


(10) Anna née Smith. Described in the 
above-mentioned Additional MS., No. 5507, 
p. 219, as “ Anna” née Smith “ 5,” ice., fifth 
daughter. Described in Berry’s E.P. as 
** Ann= Powell Esq.” 

She was baptised at Boughton Monchelsea 
as (“ Anna filia Mri Simonis Smith ”’) 9 Octo. 
ber, 1618. She was living (unmarried and 
under 18) both on 15 July, 1623, and on 
15 November, 1631. She was also living 
(unmarried) at the date of the Will of her 


brother Henry Smith—undated—proved 
6 May, 1645. 
She—per Berry’s E.P.—married —— 


Powell, Esq. Whether there was any issue 
of such marriage I do not know. 


(11) Henry Smith. Described in the above- 
mentioned Additional MS., No. 5507, p. 219, 
as “ Henry ” Smith. Curiously enough, he is 
not mentioned in the Visitation of Kent 
1619 nor in Berry’s E.P. 

He was baptised at Chart Sutton, Co. Kent 
(as “ Henrye the sonne of Symon Smithe 
gent”), 24 September, 1620. He was living 
(under 21, and to be apprenticed “to some 
good trade,” if thought fit, under his father’s 
Will, dated:—) 15 July, 1623. He was living 
(under 21 and to come in, on reaching 21, 
under the Will of his brother Edward 
Smith, for “ my lands called Stumblehams 
and Pettfeilde . . . in the Parish of Boughton 
Malherbe and Hedcome, Co. Kent, lately 
purchased of Christopher Stonehouse and 
others” : such Will being of date:—) 
15 November, 1631. 

In and by his Will, undated—wherein he 
described himself as “‘ Henry Smith of Chart 
next Sutton Valence, Gentn.”—he left a 
bequest : —“ to Anne Taylor wife of Thomas 
Taylor of the Par. of Boughton Monchel- 
sey ’; and gave “to each of the servants of 
my brother Edward Smith 10/-”; “to the 
two sons of William and Mary Powell (John 
and Edward)”; “to my cozen Samuel 
Finch ”; “‘ to my cozen Alice Finch ”; “ unto 
my brother John Smith all my lands and 
appoint ” (to him?) “ all my lands in Bough- 
ton Malherbe now in occupation of James 
Wooke ” (query the spelling of this surname); 
“to my sister Elizabeth Finch”; “to my 
sister Mary Powell ”; “‘ unto my sister Anne 
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Smith.” Residue “ to my brother John whom 
J appoint sole Executor.” 

Such Will was proved in the P.C.C., 6 May, 
1645. 


Issue of Mary née Hales (widow of Simon 
Smith of Gen. IV above) and George Curteis 
her second husband: 


(1) Thomas Curteis. Buried at Chart 
Sutton (as ““ Thomas the sonne of George 
Curteis gent”) 10 August, 1638. 


(2) Helen née Curteis. Buried at Chart 
Sutton (as “ Hellen the daughter of George 
Curteis gent”) 23 September, 1641. 


Possible issue of Anna née Smith (of Gen. 
IV above) and —— Stonehouse her husband: 

Either or both of the two following, both 
already above mentioned, namely: 

(1) Christopher Stonehouse 

(2) James Stonehouse 
from whom and others Edward Smith, 
above, bought lands in Co. Kent—namely 
Stumbleham and Pettfeilde in the Parish of 
Boughton Malherbe and Hedcome—before 
15 November, 1631. 


Possible issue of Richard Smith (of Gen. 
IV above) and (if he married) née 
his wife: 

John Smith. Buried at All Saints, Maid- 
stone (as “John Smyth, son of Richard 
Smyth”) 22 March, 1604/5. 


Issue of one or other of the two persons 
named John Smith (of Gen. IV above) and 
apparently —— née and Marie née 
Willard his successive wives: 


By such first wife: 

(1) Sarah née Smith 

(2) Anne née Smith 
baptised at Boughton Monchelsea as “ Sara 
et Anna filia” [sic] “Joannis Smith” 10 
October, 1613. 

And perhaps: 

(3) Susanna née Smith, baptised at Bough- 
ton Monchelsea (as “ Susanna filia Joannis 
Smith”) 2 July, 1620; and 


(4) Mary née Smith, baptised at Boughton 
Monchelsea (as “ Maria filia Joannis Smith ”) 
5 January, 1622/3. 


By such second wife (and I continue the 
humeration from the foregoing) : 











*The above-mentioned Oswald Collier inad- 


vertently omitted to note to whom probate was 
granted, 
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(5) Susanna née Smith, baptised at Bough- 
ton Monchelsea (as “ Susanna filia Joannis 
Smith ”) 17 May, 1630, and 


(6) Edward Smith. Buried at Chart Sutton 
(as “Edward son of John Smith Gent and 
Mary his wife”) 24 May, 1662. 


Issue of Judith née Smith (of Gen. IV 
above) and George Wright her husband: 


Children (Wright), living 16 June, 1632. 


Possible issue of Francis Smith (of Gen. 
IV above) and née —— and Marye née 
Giles his successive wives: 

By such first wife: 

(1) Francis Smith. Baptised at All Saints, 
Maidstone (as “Francis Smythe son of 
Francis Smythe”) 21 August, 1602. 


(2) Margaret née Smith. Baptised at Chart 
Sutton (as “Margaret ye daughter of 
Frances ” [sic for Francis] “ Smith”) 17 May, 
1607. 


(3) John Smith. Baptised at Chart Sutton 
(as “John the sonne of Frances” [sic for 
Francis] “ Smith”) 6 November, 1608. If 
the Thomas Smith mentioned below as his 
possible half-brother was the Testator of 18 
October, 1687 (“Thomas Smith of Staple- 
hurst, Co. Kent, Schoolmaster’’), it would 
seem that this John Smith was still living on 
18 October, 1687. 


(4) Francis Smith. Baptised at Chart 
Sutton (as “ffrances” [sic for Francis] 
“ Smith ”) 24 March, 1610/11. 


By such second wife (and I here continue 
the numeration from the foregoing): 


(5) Mary née Smith. Baptised at St. 
Nicholas, Linton (as “ Marye Smith daughter 
of ffrancis Smith ”) 25 October, 1612. 


(6) Alexander Smith. Baptised at Chart 
Sutton (as “Alexander ye sonne of ffrancis 
Smith ”) 21 April, 1616. He died as an infant 
and was buried at Chart Sutton (as “ Alex- 
ander the son of Francis Smith”) 19 May, 
1616. 


(7) Thomas Smith. Baptised at Chart 
Sutton (as “Thomas ye sonne of Francis 
Smith ” 8 November, 1618. 

He may possibly—but, I think, very doubt- 
fully—be the ‘“‘ Thomas Smith of Staplehurst, 
Co. Kent, Schoolmaster ” who made his Will 
dated 18 October, 1687, so describing him- 
self. In and by such Will such Testator 
bequeathed: —‘‘ unto Dennis Burren of 
Staplehurst aforesaid Widdow and to John 
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Burren son of the said Dennis and Anne 
the daughter of the said Dennis each of 
them 5/- apiece”; “unto Anne Smith in 
the parish of Staplehurst in the County 
aforesaid Spinster 5/-” (no relationship indi- 
cated); “unto Thomas Burren one of the sons 
of the above said Dennis Burren all my bookes 
and one peice of gold commonly called half 
a ginny and a Pocket sun Diall.” Residue 
“unto my brother John Smith and my sister 
Jane to be equally divided between them”; 
and he made “ my said brother full and sole 
Executor.” 

Such Will was proved in the Archdeaconry 
Court of Canterbury on 12 November, 
1687, by John Smith the brother of the said 
deceased and Executor named in his said 
Will; an Affidavit having been “made by 
John Smith the Brother to the effect that 
the Will was written by Thomas Burren, that 
the Testator intended having the Will wit- 
nessed by two witnesses but that his ‘ dis- 
temper and a drowsiness falling too much 
upon him put it out of his memory’ That 
the Testator left neither Father or Mother 
Brother or Sister save the said John Smith 
and Jane Smith.” 


(8) Mathew Smith. Baptised at Chart 
Sutton (as ‘“* Mathew the sonne of ffraunces ” 
[sic for Francis] “ Smithe”) 16 April, 1620. 
If the above-mentioned son Thomas Smith 
was such Testator of Staplehurst aforesaid 
(Will dated 18 October, 1687, and proved 
12 November, 1687)—in which case Nos. 
(1), (2), (4), (5) and (6), the last of whom 
died in 1616 as aforesaid, all died before 
18 October, 1687—this No. 8 must likewise 
have died before that date. 


(9) Possibly:—Jane née Smith. Living 
(“my sister Jane,” seemingly unmarried: 
Jane Smith), 18 October, 1687. (See above, 
under No. 7 Thomas Smith.) 


Issue of Richard Smith (of Gen. IV above) 
and Jane née his wife: 

Before setting forth such issue, let me recall 
the Nuncupative Will of the said Richard 
Smith dated 30 October, 1635, whereby “he 
gave to his eldest sune Philip Smith his Cupp 
instruments and books "—whence I deduced 
him to have been a Chirurgeon, i.e., Surgeon 
—‘ with this condicon that he should have a 
care and be kind unto his brothers” [sic] 
“and sister” [sic]. Thus the said Philip, his 
brothers and sister were living 30 October, 
1635. Now let me set forth such issue. The 
sons were: 
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(1) Philip Smith. Called * Phillip ” Smith 
in the above-mentioned Additional MS., No, 
5507, p. 219. 

Baptised at All Saints, Maidstone (as 
“Philip the son of Richard Smith”) 8 Feb. 
ruary, 1610/11. Living (“ my eldest sune”) 
30 October, 1635.* 


Who now are the other sons? For the 
above-mentioned Additional MS., No. 5507, 
p. 219, gives to the said Philip’s parents, in 
addition to himself, ‘‘ Other sons and Das,” 
1 must content myself with naming 
probabilities and possibilities. 1 will give 
them in the order of their respective dates 
so far as known. Nos. (4) and (5) are the 
probabilities as their father was a Chirurgeon 
or Surgeon:* 


* On 29 December, 1612 there was buried at All 
Saints, Maidstone, a ‘ Phillippe Smyth gent.” | 
have been unable to place him anywhere in the 
Family with which I have been and am dealing. 


* At this point it may be well to recall to mind 
from Part I of the present Serial—N. & Q. cxcvi. 
376—that the primary object of my cousin Oswald 
Collier and myself, in our search, was to establish 
that it was from the Family of Smith of Buck 
land, etc., Co. Kent, that came our own fore 
bears (in each case ex parte materna) of the 
name of Smith, the best known of whom was 
The Rev. Jeremiah Smith (1653-1723), educated 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge—* The 
Champion of the Trinity” in 1719—who was the 
second son and fourth of the seven children of 
Jeremiah Smith of Maidstone and of Sarah née 
Jetter his wife, who were married at All Saints, 
Maidstone, on 9 October 1648, and both of whom 
may reasonably be deemed therefore to have been 
born in or close to the decade 1620-1630 at the 
latest. The latter was buried at All Saints afore- 
said on 10 December 1689, and the former, surviv- 
ing her, was likewise there buried, namely on 
3 January 1690/1: his Will, dated 19 December 
1690 (wherein he described himself as ‘* Jeremiah 
Smith of Maidstone, Co. Kent, Linen draper,’ 
having earlier in his career been a “ Barber, 
i.e. Barber-Chirurgeon or Surgeon) being proved 
in the Consistory Court of Canterbury (Book 5, 
Folio 66) on 12 March 1690/1. 

These facts I recall at this point for four reasons: 
(a) That the said Nuncupative Will of the said 
Richard Smith dated 30 October 1635 and referred 
to in the text, whence, as stated, I deduce him to 
have been a_ Surgeon, leaves us _to_ find the 
“ brothers” of the said son Philip Smith, i.e. the 
*‘ other sons”’ of the said Richard Smith, so re 
ferred to in_the said Additional MS. No. 550), 
P. 219; (b) That the said Jeremiah Smith, having 

een born presumably in or close to the decade 
1620-1630, could weil have been one. of thos 
“‘ other sons”; (c) That the said Jeremiah Smith, 
before becoming a Linen-draper, had himself been 
a “Barber,” i.e. presumably a Barber-Chirurgeon 
or Surgeon (Barber and Chirurgeon being in thos 
far away times practically interchangeable - 
pressions, though often also combined together 
and, as such, having been following a paterna 
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(2) William Smith. Baptised at All Saints, 
Maidstone (as ‘“* Wm. Smyth, son of Richard 
Smith”) 7 March, 1612/13. In view of the 
succeeding—No. (3)—he would seem to have 
died in infancy. 

(3) William Smith. Baptised at All Saints, 
Maidstone (as “ William Smith, son of 
Richard Smith”) 12 April, 1615. 


(4) Richard Smith. Baptised at All Saints, 
Maidstone (as “Richard Smith son of 
Richard Smyth”) 27 January, 1616-17. 
Buried at All Saints aforesaid (as “ Richard 
Smyth son of Richard Smyth Surgio”) 28 
January, 1616/17; and thus deceased before 
30 October, 1635. 


(5) Richard Smith. Baptised at All Saints, 
Maidstone (as “ Richard ” son “ of Richard 
Smith Chirurgeon ”) 5 May, 1621. 


(6) John Smith. Baptised at All Saints, 
Maidstone (as “ John the sonne of Richard 
Smith”) 25 December, 1622. 


(7) Possibly: —George Smith. Baptism not 
found at All Saints, Maidstone; and I men- 
tion him doubtfully as a son of Richard 
Smith. I refer to “ George Smith of Staple- 
hurst, Co. Kent, Clothier,” whose Will—so 
describing himself—was dated 10 July, 1684. 


profession; and (d) That he may well have come 
either between or after Nos. (4) and (5) in the 
text below—i.e., respectively: No. (4) Richard 
Smith, baptised 27 January 1616/17 and buried on 
the following day, and No (5) Richard Smith, bap- 
tied 5 May, 1621—and so have been, himself, 
one of the “ other sons”’ of the said Richard and 
Jane Smith. 

The suggestion is certainly very tempting, even 
though his baptism has not yet been found. 

* * * 


Barbers and Surgeons. In view of what I have 
thus now written, it may be of interest to readers 
to know that 1540—ninety-five years before 1635— 
was the year of the Union of the Barbers’ with 
the Surgeons’ Company and that King Henry VIII 
signalised the occasion by the gift of a fine 

Standing mazer, gilt, surmounted by the Tudor 
Arms, which was lent by the Barbers’ Company ” 
to form part of the “ Historic Plate of the City 
of London, Exhibited at Goldsmiths’ Hall, 1951,” 
in the Catalogue whereof it was dealt with on 
page 13, whilst it also formed the subject of 

Plate VIII.” 

Such Union thus took place at a time corre- 
sponding with Generation I of this Family of 
Smith of Buckland, etc., Co. Kent, as already 
shewn above in Part I hereof: N. & Q. cxcvi. 379. 


* There was a “Samuel Smyth son of Richard 
Smyth” so baptised at All Saints, Maidstone, 12 
March, 1614/15; but he is obviously the same 
Person as Samuell Smyth son of Richard Smith 
miller” so buried at All Saints, Maidstone, 
4 November, 1615. 
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In and by his said Will he: gave “ unto 
my Brother in law Henry Kent” 10/-. The 
Residue, except for 40/-, he gave “ unto my 
two cousens Hannah and Jane Kent to be 
equaly divided betweene them to be paid 
them at the age of 18 yeares or dayes of 
marriage which shall first happen. And my 
will is that my Executors in trust hereinafter 
mentioned doe put the money out to interest 
and what interest they shall make of the same 
they shall duly pay unto my sister Pheby 
Kent until the said Hannah and Jane come 
to the age aforesaid then they shall pay the 
interest to whom they shall think fit towards 
the education of the said Hannah and Jane” 
(etc., immaterial hereto). He appointed “ my 
loveing friends Samuell Fuller of Staplehurst 
aforesaid gent and William Olleaf of the 
same Mercer my Executors in trust of this 
my last will and Testament and I give them 
the sume of 20/- apiece.” 

This Will was signed “George Smith,” 
was witnessed by “ Tho. Finch,” “ The marke 
of Elizabethe Little,” and ‘“ Tho. Smith,” and 
was proved in the Archdeaconry Court of 
Canterbury, 23 October, 1685, by Samuel 
Fuller and William Olleafe [sic], the Execu- 
tors therein named. 

He may possibly be the “ George Smith ” 
in the following entry of marriage at St. 
Nicholas, Linton, namely :—‘‘ George Smith 
and Margaret Downe both of Linton” 
married “21 Novembre 1632.” 

If such bridegroom and such Testator were 
one and the same, he would appear from 
such Will to have died a Widower and 
without surviving issue. 


Who, now, was or were the “ daughter” 
or “daughters”? (I mention “ daughters” 
in the plural, for it will be remembered that 
the above-mentioned Additional MS., No. 
5507, p. 219, assigned to “ Richd Smith of 
Maidstone, Gent, Will 1635”: “ Philip ” and 
“* Other sons and Das.”) 

Here again I must content myself with 
probabilities and possibilities. 1 will give 
them in the order of their respective dates 
so far as known. Of these (a), (c) and (d) 
are the probabilities, as their father was a 
Chirurgeon or Surgeon:—but, as all these 
three clearly passed from life before 30 
October, 1635, the date of his above- 
mentioned Nuncupative Will, there still 
remains to be identified the “daughter” 
whom he therein described as his son Philip 
Smith’s “ Sister.” 
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(a) Elizabeth née Smith. Baptised at All 
Saints, Maidstone (as “ Eliz. Smyth daur of 
Richd. Smyth Surgeon”) 27 May, 1612. 
Buried at All Saints aforesaid (as “ Eliza- 
beth daught. of Richard Smyth Chirurgeon ”’) 
31 October, 1615; and thus deceased before 
30 October, 1635. 


(b) Ann née Smith. Baptism not found 
at All Saints, Maidstone. Buried there (as 
“An Smythe daught. of Richard ”) 19 April, 
1617. 


(c) Jane née Smith. Baptised at All Saints, 
Maidstone (as “Jane Smith daughter of 
Richard Chirurgeon”’1 6 March, 1617/18.° 
In view of the succeeding (d), she would 
seem to have died before 25 July, 1619, but 
her burial is not found at All Saints. 


(d) Jane née Smith. Baptised at All Saints, 
Maidstone (as “Jane Smith daughter of 
Richard Chirurgeon”) 25 July, 1619. Buried 
there (as “Jane the daughter of Richard 
Smith”) 11 September, 1621; and _ thus 
deceased before 30 October, 1635. 


(e) Margaret née Smith. Baptised at All 
Saints, Maidstone (as “Margaret the 
daughter of Richard Smyth”) 2 February, 
1624/5. 


(f) Possibly:—Phebe née Smith, sister of 
No. (7) George Smith above and wife 
of Henry Kent. She and her said husband 
were both living 10 July, 1684, having two 
daughters then living, for whom see below, 
Gen. VI. 


Issue of Judith née Smith (of Gen. IV 
above) and George Pattenden her husband: 

Before dealing with this issue let me recall 
the Will of their paternal uncle George 
Smith of Maidstone, Co. Kent, Clothier, 
dated 20 May, 1616, and proved 11 Septem- 
ber, 1616: leaving bequests “ unto my sister 
Pattenden and all her children”; and the 
Will of their paternal grandfather George 
Smith of Linton, Co. Kent, Gent., dated 
8 July, 1601, and proved 26 September, 1610. 


(1) George Pattenden. Living 8 July, 1601, 
and probably also 20 May, 1616. 


(2) Others—of whom one was probably 
James Pattenden, the bridegroom in the 


*Her Christian name in the Register had been 
read by the already mentioned Oswald Collier as 
“Anne.” But Canon C. B. Sampson, the Vicar, 
tells me that, though the name in the Register is 
very difficult to decipher, the Transcript shews it 
to have been “ Jane” and not “ Ann.” 


following entry of marriage at St. Nicholas, 
Linton— 
“James Pattenden and Katherine Wilkins 
both of this parish ” married “ 20 July 1633.” 
There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. VI. 


Issue of Catherine née Smith (of Gen. IV 
above) and Thomas Stace her husband: 


(1) Elizabeth née Stace. Living 8 July, 
1601. Probably deceased before 20 May, 
1616. 


(2) Thomas Stace. Living 20 May, 1616. 


Issue of Jane née Smith (of Gen. IV above) 
and Robert Godden her husband: 

Before dealing with this issue let me recall 
the Will of their paternal uncle George 
Smith of Maidstone, Co. Kent, Clothier, 
dated 20 May, 1616, and proved 11 Septem- 
ber, 1616: leaving “ unto my sister Godden 
£10 and unto all her children 10/- apeece”; 
and the Will of their paternal grandfather 
George Smith of Linton, Co. Kent, Gent., 
dated 8 July, 1601, and proved 26 September, 
1610: leaving “‘ unto George Godden sonne 
of my third daughter,” namely the said Mrs. 
Jane Godden, “ 10/-.” 


(1) George Godden. Living 5 July, 1601, 
and also probably 20 May, 1616; and Others 
being probably as follows: 


(2) Mary née Godden. Buried at All 
Saints aforesaid (as “ Mary ye daughter of 
Robert Godden”) 15 August, 1627. 


(3) Alice née Godden, if she is the “ Alice 
Godden” of the following marriage entry 
at St. Nicholas, Linton, namely :—“ Ran- 
dolph Gregorie of Rolvenden and Alice 
Godden of Linton by Lycence” married 
8 November, 1642. 


(4) Elizabeth née Godden. Baptised at All 
Saints, Maidstone (as “ Elizabeth Goddin 
daughter of Robert Goddin”) 28 October, 
1612. Buried at All Saints, Maidstone (as 
“Elizabeth Godden daugh: of Robert”) 
20 September, 1614. 


(5) Katharine née Godden. Baptised at 
All Saints, Maidstone (as “‘ Katharine God- 
den daughter of Robert”) 1 June, 1614. 


(6) Robert Godden. Baptised at All Saints, 
Maidstone (as “ Robert Goddinge the son 
of Robert Goddinge ”) 3 September, 1615. 


(7) Francis Godden. Baptised at All 
Saints, Maidstone (as “ Francis Godding son 
of Robert Godding ”) 6 November, 1618. 
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Issue of Tomsin née Smith (of Gen. 1V 
above) and Robert Peerce her husband. 

Before dealing with this issue, let me recall 
the Will of their paternal uncle George Smith 
of Maidstone, Co. Kent, Clothier, dated 
20 May, 1616, and proved 11 September, 
1616: leaving “unto my sister Peerce £10 
and unto all her children 10/- apeece.” 

(1) Grissell née Peerce. Baptised at All 
Saints, Maidstone (as “* Grissell the daughter 
of Robert Peirse butcher”) 26 August, 1621. 

(2) Richard Peerce. Baptised at All Saints 
aforesaid (as “‘ Richard the sonne of Robert 
Peirce butchr”) 23 February, 1622/3. 

(3) Jane née Peerce. Baptised at All Saints 
aforesaid (as “ Jane the daughter of Robert 
Peerse”) 15 November, 1629; and there 
buried (as “Jane the daughter of Robert 
Pierse”) 20 October, 1630. 

L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 


(To be continued) 


JOSEPH GLANVILL AND ‘THE 
CHARACTER OF A COFFEE-HOUSE’ 
(exevii. 234-5) 
BY an unlucky accident the second quota- 
tion from Glanvill’s Blow at Modern 
Sadducism was printed without its parallel 
from The Character. Here are the two 
parallel passages : 
Certainly WIT is not an odde metaphor, 
or a lucky simile, a wilde fetch, or un- 
expected inference, a mimick action, or a 
aged knack in telling of a tale. (A Blow, 
p. 143.) 
a pedling way of Fancy, a Lucky hit at 
Quibbling, now and then an odd metaphor, 
a conceited Jrony, a ridiculous Simile, a 
wilde fetch, an unexpected Inference, a 
minick [mimick] Gesture, a pleasing knack 
in humouring a Tale. (The Character, p. 5.) 
EpDITor. 


FRANCIS JESSOP, 1638-1691: A 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIST 


[ is time to remove the misconception that 
Francis Jessop was a Fellow of the Royal 
lety." The legend, established by such 

an eminent authority as Joseph Hunter in 

1819, and endorsed by his able reviser Gatty 

‘Held by H. B. Fant in Transactions of the 


Hunter Archaeological Society (Sheffield, 1943), 
vol. v, pp. 183 and 184. 
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fifty years later, cannot be substantiated 
from the records.? But though the removal 
of his honour might be held to diminish his 
significance and importance, we know now 
enough to give a fairly clear picture of his 
work as a scientist, his importance, and of 
his part in the politics of the seventeenth- 
century Sheffield. 

He seems to have been the first native 
Sheffielder with a genuine interest in science. 
True, John Jones M.D., Rector of Treeton 
from 1581-1600 translated Galen, but he was 
a Welshman. It is also true that Timothy 
Bright M.D. wrote a book on hygiene and 
another on therapeutics, but he spent his 
time at Methley and Barwick-in-Elmet. In 
1640, twenty-five years after Bright had died, 
Gilbert Watts translated Bacon’s De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum, but even this, earnest as 
it might be of a Sheffielder’s interest in the 
new experimental techniques, was given to 
the world from elsewhere. None of these 
three can be said to have taken root in 
Sheffield, or to have added to its civic story.° 

On the other hand, Francis Jessop’s roots 
in Sheffield went back for five generations. 
He inherited a solid ancestral mansion, fruit 
of his great-great-grandfather’s marriage 
with the Swifts, at the early age of three. 
He was baptised at Sheffield on 25 April, 
1638, and buried at Sheffield on 3 April, 
1691. He married Barbara Eyre, his second 
cousin, and the marriage settlement, dated 
11 May, 1664, shows that he was able to 
endow her with lands in Yorkshire and 
Nottingham in return for her dowry of 
£2,000. He controlled the advowson of the 
parish church, owned ‘a water-corne millne ’ 
and four ‘ cutler-wheeles’ in Eccleshall and 
a number of Hallamshire tithes of corn and 
grain.‘ 

By his marriage he had nine children. 
The eldest, William, was born on 22 
February, 1665, and Jane, the next was born 
on 27 November, 1667. Of the rest, three 
died young. Between the birth of his first 
and second child, we catch the first glimpse 
of him as a scientist. He was then twenty- 

? Joseph Hunter, Hallamshire (London, 1819), 
p. 213; Gatty (ed.) Hallamshire (London, 1869), 
p. 367. But The Record of the Royal Society 
(London, 1912) does not include him in its alpha- 
betical list of fellows. 


>For whose work see W. T. Freemantle, A 
Bibliography of Sheffield and Vicinity (Sheffield, 


1911), pp. 128-132, 37-8, and 248-250. 

“T. W. Hall (ed.), Catalogue of the Wheat 
Collection in the Public Reference Library 
(Sheffield, 1920), pp. 191-2. 
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seven years old, and visited Montpellier, 
then a great centre of botanical study, where 
he met William Croone and John Ray, the 
latter his senior by eleven years.® 

They met again at Lyons in February, 
1666, and Ray was apparently so impressed 
that he introduced Jessop to Francis 
Willughby. Jessop in turn responded, and 
told both Ray and Willughby of his own 
observations, among them the problem of 
firedamp. He had ample opportunity of 
observing this phenomenon, for one of the 
mines of the Earl of Shrewsbury in Sheffield 
Park suffered from it. Jessop published his 
Observations in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, then in its 
tenth year of publication. In this, he 
recorded instances of explosions in coal 
mines, and gives a good account of the 
behaviour of methane. This letter Jessop 
also sent to Martin Lister, the zoologist, who 
was soon to settle in Yorkshire himself as a 
physician.’ 

All three scientists, Ray, Willughby and 
Lister made use of Jessop’s observations. 
In 1670 for instance, when Ray was living 
with Willughby, the latter wrote his Obser- 
vations on the Insects and Cartrages 
described in the paper read by Dr. Edmund 
King before the Royal Society on 14 July, 
1670. King had discovered maggots of an 
insect of the bee tribe wrapped up in leaves, 
and Willughby wrote: 

“ Beginning to unfold some of them, Mr. 

Wray immediately judged them to be 

made up of pieces of Rose-leaves, and 

called to mind that this very spring a 

worthy friend of his, Mr. Francis Jessop, 

brought him a Rose-leaf, out of which 
himself saw a Bee bite such a piece, and 
fly away with it in her mouth. Where- 
upon searching the Rose-trees thereabout, 
we found a great many leaves, with such 
pieces bitten out of them. . . .”* 

°C. E. Raven, John Ray (Cambridge, 1942), 
pp. 137-8. 

* Lawrence Stone, ‘An Elizabethan Coalmine,’ 
Economic History Review, 2 ser. vol. iii, p. 98. 

” Philosophical Transactions (abridged, ed. 
Hutton, Shaw and Pearson, London, 1809), vol. iii, 

p. 224-5, 244. Jessop seems to have been first 
interested in this through reading the communi- 
cation of Sir Robert Moray, published ten years 
previously in 1665 entitled ‘A Relation of persons 
killed by subterraneous Damps.’ For his awakening 
of Ray and Lister's interest in this see Raven, 
op. cit. 447. 

*R. W. T. Gunther, Further Correspondence of 


John Ray (being vol. 114 of the Ray Society Series) 
(London, 1928), p. 48 
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Broom-hall indeed housed Ray on several 
occasions. On 26 July two years before this 
he had written to Martin Lister from there: 

“Proxima statio fuit Sheffeldia in comitaty 

Eboracensi. Ibi a vetere amico D. Jessop 

perbenevole exceptus sum, in cujus 

aedibus etiamnum diversor.””® 
He apparently stayed till 10 September, for 
in another letter to Lister he said: 

“Ego ex quo huc veni, partim physicis 

partim mathematicis imprimis delectatur, 

in quibus' non contemnendos - sane 
progressus fuit.”’*° 

By referring to Francis Jessop as taking 
especial pleasure in mathematics, and also 
in natural science, Ray’s opinion was 
endorsed by Willughby in the preface to his 
own Ornithologiae published in 1676, 
Mentioning Jessop’s assistance, he wrote 
that he 

“sent us descriptions and cases of 

many rare birds, and discovered and gave 

us notice of many species thereabouts 

[i.e. near Broomhall], which he knew not 

before to be natives of England.” 
Indeed Willughby thought so much of 
Jessop that he made him an executor of his 
will with Ray and Skippon. Since Willughby 
died four years before this was published, 
Jessop might also have had a hand in its 
presentation for the press. 

Jessop was also very interested in 
chemistry. In 1670 he wrote describing 
some experiments he was making with 
Samuel and John Fisher, two Sheffield 
physicians. They were distilling formic acid 
from ants. These experiments were duly 
reported to the Royal Society in January 
and February of the following year, and on 
18 November, when he and Willughby were 
present.’? 

But Francis Jessop did more than supply 
material for his friends’ books. His own 
district afforded material for observation, 
and so we find that in the Philosophical 
Transactions of 1674-5 he was contributing 
on subterranean fungus, on the damp in 


* E. Lankester (ed.), The Correspondence of John 
Ray (Ray Society, London, 1848), p. 25. 

‘° Op. cit., p. 25-6. ; P 

Cf, also Ray’s letter of 1684 (op. cit., p. 140): 
“The first knowledge of this bird was had from 
Mr. Jessop, who sent us the skins of this among 
other birds stuffed from Sheffield in Yorkshire, 
by the name of the Scoter, as it seems they call 
it thereabouts, whether from the dark or 
colour of it, or (which is more likely) from Scot- 
land, whence they might suppose it to come. 

2 Lankester (ed.), op. cit., 67-72, 91-3. 
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mines, and describing “two uncommon 
Mineral substances found in some Coal and 
Jron mines of England.” In 1676 we hear 
that he was lamed by the fall of his horse, 
and the problem how to console him puzzled 
John Ray.*® 
Had he been less rooted in Sheffield, he 
might have contributed even more than he 
did to Ray’s Collection of English Proverbs, 
first published in 1670, and greatly enlarged 
in 1678. This second edition specifically 
mentions Francis Jessop as one of those who 
afforded the new material. Jessop might 
even have embarked on more individual 
work of his own, but for being involved in 
a particularly sharp local controversy. The 
Sheffield Cutlers were assessed for hearth- 
tax, and naturally resisted, claiming that it 
would seriously prejudice their trade. In 
1677, at the annual feast of their fifty-three- 
year old Company, they showed that they 
relied on the support of Sir John Reresby 
of Thrybergh, a local J.P. who had been 
elected M.P. for Aldborough two years 
earlier. Reresby, a supporter of the court 
party, did his best for them, but he was too 
heavily compromised with the government as 
an enforcer of other legislation, notably that 
against Dissenters. Francis Jessop’s part- 
ners in his chemical experiments were, as we 
have seen, Samuel and John _ Fisher, 
physicians in the town.’* Their father had 
been ejected from the vicarage of Sheffield 
in 1662, and their sister married Timothy 
Jollie, pastor at the Independent Church 
which their father had founded after his 
gection. Jollie was ordained in the Dis- 
senting fashion on 28 April, 1681, but owing 
to the revived zeal against non-conformists, 
was forced to abandon his pulpit and to hide. 
It was but natural that Francis Jessop should 
be concerned for the security of his fellow- 
scientists’ brother-in-law, and equally 
natural that he should find himself opposed 
to the instrument of government policy, Sir 
John Reresby J.P. 
Singularly enough, it was also in the year 
“R. W. T. Gunther, op. cit., p. 136: How to 
write to Mr. Jessop. Horse fell & he lame.” 
“Hunter, p.215, says of one of his papers to 
the Royal Society on a medical case at Sheffield 
where the principal case was the vomiting of 
certain insects that ‘“‘ The patient was attended 
by Mr. Fisher a surgeon in Sheffield, an intimate 
friend of Mr. Jessop. There was another friend 
ot Mr. Jessop of the same name, who seems to 
¢ been a physician. He was brother to the 


Surgeon, and both were the sons of Mr. James 
isher the ejected vicar of Sheffield.” 
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1681 that Francis Jessop was admitted to 


the freedom of the Cutlers’ Company, which 
seems to have turned to him and other anti- 
court liberal elements like Lord Clifford and 


Lord Fairfax. Just why Cutlers should 
turn to Francis Jessop can be seen from the 
fact that the very quarries from which they 
obtained their grinding stones were leased 
from him.*® 
The stage was set for a struggle between 
Francis Jessop and Sir John Reresby, and 
it is fortunate that we have the latter’s des- 
cription of the scene that took place at a 
meeting of the justices at Rotherham on 18 
July, 1682: 
“The laws haveing been put more 
vigorously in execution against noncon- 
formists than heretofore Mr. Gysop (a 
known favourer of dissenters) made some 
scruple to joine with us in that proceed- 
ing. After a long debate in a private 
room to satisfie his doubts in that point, 
he cast some reflections on the proceed- 
ings of the justices in their former sessions, 
as well as on thos ther present, declareing 
that all their proceedings and warrants 
were illegal; to which I replyed that it was 
something saucy to arraign soe many 
gentlemen of quality concerned in the 
commission of the piece for his single 
opinion. He stood up and retorted with 
great insolency, You are very impudent. 
At which words I took up a leaden stan- 
dish (he sitting behind a table and at some 
distance from me) and threw it in his 
face; wher the edge lighting upon his 
cheek cut it quite thorow. We after this 
drew our swords and I went into the 
middle of the chamber, but the company 
prevented his following of me and after- 
wards reconciled us.”?® 
Indeed, Reresby was under no delusions 
as to the real force behind the Cutlers’ Com- 
pany, for less than two months after this, he 
expressed bitter disappointment: 
“The Cutlers held their annual feast at 
Sheffield, to which (by the industry of Mr. 
Gysop) I was not invited. This he did not 
only out of private revenge, but for a 
public end that he might have a better 
opportunity to persuade them that they 
had the obligation rather to my Lord 


**R. E. Leader, History of the Company of 
—_ of Hallamshire (Sheffield, 1905), vol. i, 
p. 175. 

*® A. Browning, Memoirs of Sir John Reresby 
(Glasgow, 1936), pp. 171-2, dated 18 July, 1682. 
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Clifford for their late deliverance from 
paying heart-money for their forges than 
wwe. s 

This fracas with Sir John Reresby, so 
dramatically highlighted during the period 
18 July-7 September, 1682, was succeeded 
by a more reflective phase. It is at this 
period that he enjoyed the services of 
William Ronksley as an amanuensis. Ronks- 
ley, now in his early thirties, had been a 
schoolmaster at Hathersage and Bakewell, 
and from the latter place he had published 
Regiae Grammaticae Clavis (1681) which 
was, as he put it, “a singular contrivance to 
facilitate the Performance of that Profitable 
exercise of Parsing or Proving Latine by 
Grammar Rule.” Ronksley’s services prob- 
ably helped Francis Jessop to publish his 
own book in 1687, which was entitled 
Propositiones Hydrostaticae ad illustrandum 
Aristarchi Samii Systema et quaedam 
phoenomena naturae generalia. This work 
was noticed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of that year, and shows evidence 
that Jessop was well acquainted with both 
Cartesian and Newtonian discoveries.** 

In 1690, the year before Francis Jessop 
died, his amanuensis issued a sheet almanac, 
and in 1724 when Ronksley followed his 
patron to the grave,’® he showed his esteem 
for the Jessop family by declaring in his will 
“my honoured friend William Jessop of 
Broom-hall esquire and his heirs shall admit 
place and displace” the masters and pupils 
of a school in Fulwood. This school, 
endowed by Ronskley, was to revert to the 
burgesses of the town if the Jessop heirs 
should fail. And by one of those curious 
coincidences of which history is made, 
William Jessop’s only son died before his 
father. 

Exactly a hundred years after Francis 
Jessop’s death, Broom-hall was burnt by an 
angry mob, and the library destroyed. In 
that holocaust we lost whatever might help 
us to reconstruct the career and outlook of 
this pioneer of science in Sheffield. 


W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 


7 Op. cit., p. 276, dated 7 September, 1682. 


** Philosophical Transactions (ed. Hutton, Shaw 
and Pearson), vol. iii, pp. 418-9. 

*? Ronksley went on to become a tutor to a 
relative of the Jessops, and subsequently published 
Reading made more easie (London, 1699), Syntaxis 
Liliana Tyranum gratia (London, 1707?) and The 
Child’s Weeks-Work (London, 1712). 
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UDITORS.—The recent exhibition at 
Guildhall, London, organized by the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants to illus. 
trate the history of accountancy, prompts me 
to ask at what date auditing became a pro. 
fessional occupation. 

Auditors of the accounts of the Chamber- 
lain of London and of the Wardens of 
London Bridge are mentioned as early as 
1298, but for centuries these auditors were 
always members of the Corporation, often 
a number of Aldermen and double that 
number of Commoners. From 1527 until 
1758 the signature of the Lord Mayor heads 
the list of auditors at the foot of the London 
Bridge accounts, but from 1692 the accounts 
are signed also by one or more professional 
men. 

‘I have examined and sumed up this 

Account and find it true 

R. Marriott Audt*,’ 


One can suppose that the signatures of the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Commoners were 
by then a formality. 

An earlier entry of 1501 suggests the trend 
of events. 

Auditours of this Accompte William Wel- 

bek, Roberd Fabian, Nicholas Nynys, 

Aldermen, John Bonde, Thomas Mores 

and William FitzWilliam, Comynners, 

whiche Auditours herde this same 
accompte at the brigehous the xxiij day of 
the monthe of februarie in the xvijthe yere 
of the reigne of Kyng Harry the viithe, And 
afterward the same Auditours, and oon 

William Roberdes an expert Auditour and 

connyngly lerned in the feate of Audite 

unto the same Auditours assigned by Ser 

John Shaa knyght than maire of the City 

of London, fully determyned this present 

accompte at the yilde haule of the same 

City in the monthe of marche then next 

ensuyng. 

Further to the above I now find that the 
accounts of the Wardens of London Bridge 
were first signed by the Lord Mayor as chief 
auditor in 1516, namely by Sir William 
Buttler. In 1517 Lord Mayor John Rest 
signed but in 1518 Sir William Buttler ‘alow 
thys acownte good & abyll in the name off 
my lord the Mayre Sir Thomas Exmew.’ 
account for 1519 is not signed but in 1520 
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Lord Mayor Jamys Yarfford signed and 
thereafter with few exceptions the Lord 
Mayor’s signature appears first among the 
auditors. 

The Accounts of the City’s Cash are 
similarly signed by the Lord Mayor at the 
head of the Auditors but the first surviving 
account is for the year 1633-4. 


PuiLie E. JONES. 


KAY: OF WOODSOM, CO. YORK.— 
Could any reader assist me to reconcile 
the pedigrees of descendants of Edward Kay, 
of Woodsom, who is stated to have married 
Beatrix, dau. of Matthew Wentworth, of 
Britton? In the Visitation of Huntingdon- 
shire, 1613, his grandson Edward Kay, who 
founded a family in that county, is said to 
have married Anne, dau. of Sir Robert 
Tirwhitt, of Co. Lincoln. In the Rutland 
Visitation, 1619, the grandson Edward 
married Beatrix, dau. of Nevill of Ragnell, 
Co. Notts., and his descendants are totally 
different from those of the Huntingdonshire 
Visitation. P.D.M. 


YRE, JOHN.—Artist in water colours, 
transported to ‘Botany Bay’ in 1772 
(full story in ‘Letters of Junius’). Painted 
views of ‘Sydney Cove’ in 1808 (reproduced 
in‘A Century of Journalism’). Eyre returned 
to England in 1814. 

Are any of his water colours known in 
England? Did he recover his Warwickshire 
Estates (said to be worth £35,000). When and 
where did he die? He must not be confused 
with John Eyre, missionary and schoolmaster, 
who also went to Sydney but died in Parra- 
matta, N.S.W.) 

‘Junius, in Letter LXV, pilloried Lord 
Mansfield for himself going bail with three 
Scotchmen as sureties, for Eyre after the 
Lord Mayor of London had refused consent 
Eyre having been found with the quires of 
stolen note paper on his person. 

HERBERT J. RUMSEY. 

Dundas, N.S.W. 


((APTAIN JAMES CLARKE, of the 12th 
Lancers, of Sid Abbey, Sidmouth, 
Devonshire. Born c. 1795, married to Elisa 


Bennet. Information about his descendants 
Is wanted. C. BARRE 
Paris, 
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Replies 





"THE MASQUES OF THE TWELVE 

MONTHS AND THE FOUR 
SEASONS (cxcvii. 54, 96, 150, 229).— 
The fourth and fifth Masques which Collier 
printed in the Shakespeare Society’s Trans- 
actions for 1848 raise their own problems. 
Collier said that they were anonymous, and 
he made no suggestions as to their probable 
authorship. Professor Muir believes that the 
Masque of the Twelve Months is too good to 
be an invention by Collier and assigns it to 
Chapman. Professor Bowers argues that 
Collier has misdated the Masque of the Four 
Seasons, and that it is much later in composi- 
tion than he alleged. Professor Bowers says 
that the Masque might have been written by 
‘any competent Caroline poetaster.’ 

The attribution of the Masque of the 
Twelve Months to Chapman has not yet met 
with general acceptance. Collier having 
claimed that Marston was the author of the 
first of his ‘discoveries,’ the Mountebank’s 
Masque, would not have hesitated to assign 
the second to Chapman if he had thought it 
would have strengthened its claim to impor- 
tance. Actually, in his ‘ Life of Shakespeare’ 
he professed to have in his possession a copy 
of Chapman’s Memorable Masque on the 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth, corrected by 
the poet in his own hand. As examples of 
Chapman’s handwriting are limited to two or 
three specimens of his signature, Collier had 
been very bold in proclaiming the authorship 
of the corrections. His fondness for associat- 
ing certain names with his ‘discoveries’ 
raises suspicions. Linking the Mountebank’s 
Masque with Marston was not the first time 
that Marston’s name had appeared in them. 
Collier’s unique copy of Chapman’s ‘All 
Fools’ contained a dedicatory sonnet to Sir 
Thomas Walsingham which is now recog- 
nized as a forgery. Among his very doubtful 
discoveries in the Dulwich papers is Chap- 
man’s name in several entries in Henslowe’s 
Diary.’ 

Swinburne in the appendix printed in his 
edition of ‘‘Chapman’s Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations ” (1904, Ixvi) finds that Collier had credited 
Chapman with an extract from Warner’s “ Albion's 
England,” and with an extract from Chapman’s 
“* Ovid’s Banquet of Sense,” “‘ in which dense and 
torrid jungle of bad and good verse’ Swinburne 
said he had failed to find it. Five other extracts 


attributed to Chapman by Collier had, Swinburne 
added, baffled his own researches. 
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Professor Muir recognizes Chapman in the 
second song in the Masque of the Twelve 
Months: 

Shine out, faire Sunns, with all your heate 

Show all your thousand colour’d lighte. 
Collier’s powers of assimilation were great. 
The wide range of his admitted forgeries 
shows that he was a skilful imitator, and there 
is no doubt of his cleverness in writing verse. 
These lines, especially the first, may echo 
Chapman, but what of those which follow? 

Black Winter freezes to his seate ; 

The graie wullff howles, he does so bite ; 

Crookt Age on three knees creepes the streete ; 

The bonelesse Fish close quaking lies, 

And eates for colde his aking feete ; 

The Starrs in isickles arise 
Are these worthy of Chapman or do they read 
like Collier when imagination was not serving 
him well? And is not the spelling very 
reminiscent of the version of the Mounte- 
bank’s Masque which he shamelessly ascribed 
to Marston? 

Coming after Professor Muir, a new line 
of enquiry on the Masque of the Twelve 
Months has been opened by Mr. Ralph C. 
Elsley. He has shown that the speech in which 
Bewty presents Aprill is derived in the main 
from a passage in Chapman’s Tragedy of 
Charles Duke of Byron, 1608. The parallel 
is so close that it leaves no room for argument, 
but the true interpretation of its inclusion in 
the Masque is, I think, the one which Mr. 
Elsley has rejected. I suggest that Collier 
deliberately used it, and perhaps some other 
lines which he had gathered from Chapman 
or elsewhere, and that the great body of the 
Masque was concocted by him. 

Two of the characters of the Masque are a 
Fairy referred to as Lady Piggwiggin (the 
name sometimes spelt Piggwiggen, and 
usually abbreviated to Pig or. Pigg) who is 
described as ‘th’ only snoutfaire of the 
fairies,” and Madge Howlet, a name which 
sounds curiously modern. Miss Howlet’s 
christian name is sometimes spelt Madg. and 
sometimes abbreviated to Ma. Her surname 
commonly appears as How. Here is one con- 
versation between them: 

How. Nay then Pigg. I must tell you you 

usurp my naturall office. 

Pig. What! turn’d poet, Madge? 

How. I Pigg. ... | can play the poet for a 

neede. 

Pig. Meaning a needy poet. 

There are many similar passages, one of 
which is printed thus: 

Pig.... Make a noise. 
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How. Oyes. 
Pig. All manner of ladies. 


Ma. All &, 
Pig. Cittie or countrey. 
Ma. Citty &c, 
Pig. That either are, or would be of Bewties 
traine. 
Ma. That &c, 
Pig. Make ready to be observ’d. 
Ma. Make &c, 
Pig. In all the newest fashons. 
Ma. Inall &€, 
Pig. They can possibly gett for love or 
mony. 
Ma. They &c. 


It is difficult to think that these lines were 
Chapman’s, or that they were not written in 
the early nineteenth century. They have the 
undoubted ring of Collier. 

Mr. Elsley associates the Masque with 
Prince Henry, and believes it was prepared 
for performance before 1612. This was a 
theory which Sir E. K. Chambers examined, 
and felt obliged to reject. There is no evidence 
of its performance at Court or elsewhere, and 
it does not fit into the period before the 
Prince’s death in 1612, as it must have done 
if it had been written by Chapman for the 
entertainment of the Prince. The Byron 
Tragedy was dated 1608. Is it likely that 
Chapman would have repeated himself only 
four years later? 

To believe that Collier concocted the 
Masque, using freely passages which he had 
found in his reading, raises no difficulties, The 
alternative to this is that Chapman produced 
a Masque of no great merit in which some 
of its best passages repeat his own lines, very 
familiar to some of his hearers, a course 
which surely is most unlikely. If the Masque 
is Chapman’s why did he never own it? Why, 
if ever it were performed, did none of his 
contemporaries attribute it to him? Where 
had the MS. been until it came into Collier’s 
possession? Chapman has been credited with 
the composition of considerable portions of 
Shakespeare’s plays, but to assign the whole 
of the Masque of the Twelve Months to him 
does him no great honour. It is in fact, as 
Miss Welsford wrote, a ‘tasteless production.’ 
Sir Edmund Chambers had no admiration for 
it, and found the text ‘disordered.’ He did 
not attribute it to Chapman. 

The importance of the other passage cited 
by Mr. Elsley I must leave to be decided later. 
It comes from a Masque dated 1643 when 
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Chapman had been dead ten years, and has 
the reference to ‘a game at chess,’ which 
agrees with the Collier printed version. When 
was it acquired for Lord Charlemont’s 
library at Dublin? Had it passed through 
the hands of Rodd or Heaslewood, the two 
favoured agents for Collier’s discoveries? It 
is now found in Egerton MSS. 1994 bought 
by the British Museum in 1865. At the same 
time and from the same library, the Museum 
acquired the documents listed as 1995 
Egerton MSS., No. 9 of which was printed 
by J. O. Halliwell for the Percy Society in 
1840. Collier and Halliwell were working 
in close collaboration at this time. Can 
the MS. of ‘Juno in Arcadia” have been 
seen and used by Collier before it passed to 
Dublin? Can it be his work? The earliest 
date Mr. Elsley is able to find for a song 
which appears in this MS. of 1643 is 1656. 
Mr. Elsley ascribes the work to ‘a talented 
amateur.’ The description fits Collier, though 
several words of different import might be 
substituted for ‘ talented.” 

The MS. of the Masque of the Four 
Seasons, the third of his discoveries, which 
Collier printed in 1848, is now in the British 
Museum. Professor Bowers’ examination of 
it (cxevii. 96) is exhaustive. 

Collier had claimed that the lines: 

... But soft! what doo I see? 

Beuty join’d hand in hand with Majesty 
Mars and ye Queen of Love. 
indicated that the piece had been performed 
before James I and his Queen at a date which 
he placed not later than 1612. There is no 
tecord of its performance, and the arguments 
which render unlikely the production of the 
Masque of the Twelve Months before this 
date apply with equal force to the playing of 
this Masque. 

_The handwriting of Collier’s admitted fab- 
fications (not all his own, I think, for he had 
at least one able assistant in Peter Cunning- 
ham) I have seen only in facsimiles, but that 
of this Masque seems to me to have a familiar 
look. The MS. is in very good condition, and 
has no appearance of having been used for 
a performance. 

The value of the Masque, if it were ever 
Played, must have been small. As an enter- 
lainment it would prove to be slight and 

*Mr. J. D. Jump in hi i i ES. 
for 1935 and 1936, os bi aruicies mae on 
lad make mention of the ‘‘ Masque of the 

welve Months,” and the possibility of the author 


“Juno in Arcadia ” having drawn on it, would 
fot appear to have been in his mind. 
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tedious. Professor Bowers rejects Collier’s 
dating of its performance, and on the strength 
of an endorsement which the MS. once bore, 
very faint traces of which can still be seen, 
he agrees that the piece may have been per- 
formed at Chirke Castle, Denbigh, Wales, 
during the time of Sir Thomas Middleton, 
between 1631 and 1666. As Collier failed to 
authenticate the MS. by giving its history and 
authorship we are on safer ground, I think, 
in believing that this Masque is no more 
authentic than the two which he printed 


with it. SYDNEY RACE. 


ACOBEAN MANUSCRIPTS = (cxcvii. 
261).—Professor Chambers (The Eliza- 
bethan Stage, V. 404/5) found most of the 
existing theatrical manuscripts of the seven- 
teenth century to be of Caroline date. How- 
ever, he gives a list of the few Tudor and 
Jacobean MSS. extant, together with their 
locations. 

He says that the original MSS., endorsed 
with the licence of the Master of the Revels, 
were mounted, as a rule, upon cardboard for 
the use of the ‘ bookholder’ or prompter, at 
the playhouse, who added continually fresh 
marginal notes relating to stage directions or 
new ‘business.’ The cardboard sheets had 
holes in the top to allow of suspension on 
a nail, and with constant use the original 
manuscripts wore out and disappeared. (Ib. 
Ill. 193.) 

However, he met with MSS. of two plays: 
The Second Maid’s Tragedy and Sir Thomas 
More, which seemed to have been submitted 
for licence without success. They are anno- 
tated in various hands, one of which, accord- 
ing to palaeographers (remarks the Professor 
cautiously), is thought to be that of Shake- 


speare. J. D. AyLwarpb. 


GIR JOHN MURRAY OF BROUGHTON 

(cxevii. 304).—See G.E.C. Complete 
Baronetage iii, 344, from which it appears 
that Sir John did not commit bigamy inten- 
tionally or otherwise. See also the pedigree in 
Murray of Broughton’s Memorials (Scottish 
History Society, XX VII), though no Harriet 
or Harriot Matilda Denniss occurs therein. 
Sir John’s sisters, as given there, were Mar- 
garet, who married Thomas Hay, and Hen- 
rietta and Christian who died young. He had 
also half-sisters named Janet, Veronica and 


Ann. C. Roy HuDLESTON. 
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{I regret I made an error in the last para- 
graph which should read: ‘I want to know 
the names of his other five daughters. . . 
not ‘ sisters.” His eldest son Charles, born 
Cheshunt 1754, was I believe the eldest of 
the family by Miss Webb. 


R. DE Mornay DaAvIEs.] 


IR HANS SLOANE (cxcvii. 280).—See 

‘The Homes of Family Names,’ by 

H. B. Guppy, 1890. It shows that 18 in every 
10,000 people in Ayrshire are named Sloan. 


W. W. P. 


ICTORIAN WRITERS AND THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION (cxcvi. 565, 
cxevii. 60)—Mr. Lloyd did not mention 
Henry Mayhew’s ‘ The World’s Show, 1851: 
or, the Adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Sandboys 
and family, who came up to London to 
“enjoy themselves,” and to see the Great 
Exhibition.’ 

The title of the nine illustrations designed 
and etched by George Cruikshank indicate 
the topicality of the book: ‘ All the World 
going to the Great Exhibition’; ‘ Looking for 
Lodgings’; ‘London crammed and Man- 
chester deserted’; ‘The Opera Boxes during 
the time of the Great Exhibition’; ‘the 
openings of the Great Bee-hive’; ‘the first 
shilling day’; ‘some of the drolleries of the 
Great Exhibition’; ‘Odds and Ends, in, out, 
and about the Great Exhibition ’; ‘ Dispersion 
of the works of all nations.’ 


STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 


FLOWERS WITH RELIGIOUS NAMES 

(cxcii. 277).—W. H. Hudson writes in his 
recollections from his South American boy- 
hood, Far Away and Long Ago (Everyman’s 
Library Edn., p. 169): ‘Here I used to go in 
quest of the most charming flowers which 
were not found in other places; one, a special 
favourite on account of its delicious frag- 
rance, being the small lily called by the natives 
Lagrimas de la Virgen—Tears of the 


Virgin. ...’ O. F. BABLER. 


MADAGASCAR FICTION (cxevii. 193, 
239).— 

Cooke, Rupert Croft, ‘A football for the 
brigadier and other stories.’ London, Werner 
Laurie (1950). 

Horn, Alfred Aloysius, pseud, ‘ The waters 
of Africa: being the further adventures of 
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ed. by Ethelreda Lewis 
London, Cape (1932). Life and letters series, 
No. 28. 

Livingstone, C. R., ‘The earth is red’ 
London, Macmillan (1946). 

I hope this information will be of use to 


Trader Horn,’ 


your enquirer. 
City Library, 
Johannesburg. 


R. F. KENNepy. 


Of the following I know only the title: 
‘Madagascan Adventure,’ by Glyn Griffith 
and James Ronca, London, Robert Hale and 
Co., 1939, 285 pp. O. F.B. 


"THE ‘SHEFFIELD CAT’ (s.v. ‘ Thomas 

Hardy,’ cxcvii. 277).—This appears to 
have been the same thing as the ‘ Calthrop’ 
which the Scots used against the English 
horsemen, and which appeared again during 
the last war—or so, at least, we were told, in 
the Civil Defence office where I was then 
working. Apparently the Germans unloaded 
quantities of smallish steel objects, star- 
shaped and very sharply pointed, which were 
dropped on airfields to impede the get-away 
of the aeroplanes. 

I do not know whether this really 
happened; we certainly received an official 
circular giving warning that these objects 
might be dropped. VareNTINE ACKLAND. 
AN ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK, 

FLORENCE (cxlix. 368).—The legend 
of the clockmaker whose eyes, when he had 
finished the clock, were put out by the 
Rulers of the city in order to prevent his 
constructing a similar one, is told also on 
behalf of the famous clocks of Prague and 
Olomouc. The clock of Prague, at the old 
town-hall, was built originally towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, and in 1865 
it was adorned by the twelve pictures sym- 
bolising the respective months of the year, 
done by the fine painter Josef Manes (1820- 
1871). The clock of Olomouc dates from 
the seventeenth century. In May, 1945, both 
clocks were destroyed by the war. The clock 
of Prague was restored with the help of the 
sculptor, Vojta Sucharda (born 1884), and 
was set going again in July, 1948. The 
clock of Olomouc is actually in course of 
restoration and will be adorned with mosaic 
pictures by the painter Karel Svolinsky 


(born 1896). O. F. BABLER. 
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SLAVERY AND ‘THE WOMAN QUES- 
TION.’ Lucretia Mott’s Diary Edited by 
Frederick B. Tolles, Ph.D. (Friend’s His- 
torical Association and Friend’s Historical 
Society. 5s. net.) 
LUCRETIA MOTT was a Quaker who led 
a delegation of women from the 
American Abolitionists to the World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention in London in 1840. After 
an acrimonious controversy the inclusion of 
women representatives was pronounced 
unsuitable, and Mrs. Mott and her party were 
obliged to attend the proceedings as specta- 
tors. As the leading feminist of the day she 
was naturally chagrined and acidly com- 
mented on the futility of discussion on the 
abolition of slavery by a body of men who 
accepted the subjection of one half the human 
race. 
Nevertheless, she and her colleagues passed 
three enthusiastic months touring the British 
Isles by coach, steamer, rail-road car and cab, 
arguing about slavery and the emancipation 
of women in soirées, debates and conventions, 
and Mrs. Mott kept her impressions of these 
peregrinations ‘for moral and _ intellectual 
purposes’ in vivid telegraphese which com- 
bined pithy comment with a tart humour and 
little sense of fun. 
Rose at 4 o’clock to write—breakfast at 
New Bath—nature grand—romantic 
scenery—disappointed of seat in coach— 
visited baths, museum—rode to Buxton in 
fly with 3 ladies—one Scotch Presbyterian 
—gave me tracts—Bunyan—rocks high— 
lovers’ leap—hard rain—stopped at Grove 
House—clean and nice—tired and sick. 
Her appreciation was generally tempered 
by admonition. She found Kenilworth a 
‘catch-penny” and the guides at Warwick 
Castle so ladylike that she -was ‘at a loss 
whether to offer a piece of silver, but it met 
aready acceptance! ’ Eaton Hall is dismissed 
with a laconic ‘poor robbed to supply the 
luxuries.’ In a mellower mood she visited Mel- 
tose by moonlight and was borne over Loch 
Katrine by a boatman who quoted ‘ The Lady 
of the Lake.’ 
Her progress was indefatigable: 
Left Dublin top of coach for Belfast—very 
rapid driving—pleasant day—aristocrat in 
company—talked with him—not satis- 
factory. 
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But she approved of Lady Byron and Eliza- 
beth Fry; and Samuel Gurney, who 
honoured her with a seat at his right hand 
when she visited him at Ham House: 

Beautiful park—grass mowed every two 

weeks—soft as velvet—swept clean as floor. 
She was impatient of compromise, unprac- 
ticality or levity : 

Company of Anti-Slave Ladies at our 

lodgings—stiff-poor affair—little confi- 

dence in women’s action in this country 
either separately or conjointly with men, 
except as drudges.... Robert Owen called 

—explained his system—altogether vision- 

ary. ... O'Connell excellent—amusing— 

came to us—rejected complimentary 

speeches in lieu of robbed rights... . 

Checked G.T. for indulging in lightness on 

the subject. 

Whenever a public occasion arose she 
spoke fervently and with alacrity, but 
opinions differ as to her success as an orator. 
In her own estimation she was called to the 
platform and made good speeches; a sym- 
pathiser records that she held a delighted 
audience spellbound for two hours; but on 
another occasion an observer expected every 
minute that Lucretia would be requested to 
sit down. Haydon found her to have infidel 
notions and resolved to relegate her to the 
background of his vast canvas of the Con- 
vention. The diary itself projects the stimu- 
lating if exhausting personality of a sincere 
enthusiast who was never in doubt and never 
defeated. 


HANDBOOK ON _ THE sINTER- 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PUBLI- 
CATIONS. Prepared in _ collaboration 
with Miss J. L. Dargent. (UNESCO, 1950, 
4to, 370 pp., 21s.) 

ANY regard the international exchange 
service performed by UNESCO as one 

of its most useful and practical activities. 
This publication is a detailed descriptive 
and analytical survey of the present circum- 
stances of such international exchanges, 
however effected—by direct exchange be- 
tween the publishing agencies, by national 
exchange centre, or by international organi- 
zation. The advantages and disadvantages of 
the various methods are fully explored. 

The Report is in both French and English 
and is divided into six chapters, the text 
occupying 138 pages. This is followed by 
Annex I, a ‘ List of bibliographies of official 
publications,’ the countries from Aden to 
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Zanzibar being arranged in alphabetical 
order—Great Britain is indexed under 
United Kingdom. Annex II is a ‘List of 
Institutions and their publications.’ The 
institutions are first arranged by the subject 
of their particular interest according to the 
Universal Decimal Classification scheme— 
General Knowledge, Documentation, Biblio- 
graphy, and so on through the whole com- 
pass of the scheme—and then under each of 
the five hundred or so headings the countries 
with their institutions (by town, etc.) are 
similarly arranged as in Annex I, the pub- 
lications of each organization being named. 
It seems a little elaborate, but no doubt it 
is the only effective way of achieving the 
result aimed at. There is an alphabetic index 
to the subjects named, and another to the 
several references to each country. 


The opening paragraph of the ‘Conclu- 
sion’ will enable those interested to gain 
a clearer idea of the import of the Report. 
‘Publications exchanges have increased con- 
siderably in volume since the end of the 
second world war; many governments have 
signed exchange contracts... . There has 
been a similar development in national 
exchange services, the number of which is 
continually growing. Old-established services 
are being adapted to present-day conditions, 
whilst new services, recently set up, are mul- 
tiplying the contacts between institutions 
which were interrupted by the war. As a 
result the volume of publications exchanged 
is increasing. These exchanges are no longer 
confined to scientific, printed, and micro- 
film publications and technical works; but 
are extended to popular works or even to 
literature for the general public.’ Societies, 
librarians, and others not yet benefiting 
by the exchange of publications will find the 
information here set forth invaluable. 


MATHEMATICS AT THE FIRESIDE, 
by G. L. S. Shackle. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 16s. net.) 


THIS book can be recommended with con- 

fidence. To whom? To those ‘ good 
fathers’ (or mothers) who try to help their 
young people with their ‘sums.’ To general 
readers who like pleasantly written books, 
which hold the attention to the end. To 
those who, suffering from a probably unjusti- 
fied inferiority complex, fight shy of mathe- 
matics as dry and difficult. To competent 
mathematicians who have forgotten, or 


never known, why they do this that or 
other. 

Writing from memory we think it 
Marion Crawford who wrote in ‘ The 
City of Hope’ that ‘ mathematics is the m 
creative and imaginative of all sciene 
This book bears that out. It consists ¢ 
number of conversations between a man 4 
two children, in which the man leads 
children by stages from two rows of ch 
nuts laid out on a table (a one-one cg 
spondence) to rows of towers built up 
bricks (summation of series) passing thre 
many intermediate steps leading to 
understanding of many recondite ideas’ 
arithmetic and algebra up to a mode 
high standard. 

Mr. Shackle concludes his work with | 
analytical table of contents, from which 
will be seen that anyone who succeeds: 
reading, marking, learning and in 
digesting the preceding chapters will bece 
a very capable mathematician, so far as ¢ 
cerns the particular subjects dealt with, 6 
bearing in mind the immense range of 
divisions of the whole field of math 
we do not think Mr. Shackle will quaf 
with our adverb ‘ moderately.’ 7 

On a first reading of the book we 
inclined to think that the author was fly 
in the face of that other great mathematic 
A. N. Whitehead, who said ‘it is a pm 
foundly erroneous truism, repeated by 
copybooks, and by eminent people wh 
they are making speeches, that we shoul 
cultivate the habit of thinking about \ 
we are doing. The precise opposite is & 
case. Civilization advances by extending 
number of operations which we can perfor 
without thinking about them. Operations 
thought are like cavalry charges in a bat 
—they are strictly limited in number, t 
require fresh horses and must only be mat 
at decisive moments.’ a 

The contradiction is only seem 
Cavalry charges are necessary operations # 
the battle against ignorance, which canne 
be won without them. 

We congratulate Mr. Shackle on a book @ 
fascinating as it is useful, and pay our ¢ 
pliments to the Cambridge University F 
for a beautifully printed and illustrated ¢ 
tribution to the literature of ‘the m@ 
creative and imaginative of all sciences.” ” 





Tue Manager will be pleased to forward \ 
specimen copies of N. and Q. to any s 
of friends which readers may like to send to 
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